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They Finished Last— 
and Won 


It happened the year the Olympic 
games were held in Los Angeles. 

The contestants lined up, the starting sig- 
nal was given, and the runners were off. 

As first one runner and then another 
broke into the lead, the crowd murmured 
its approval. But while some runners were 
forging ahead, others were growing weary 
and dropping out. 

At last a shout went up—one of the men 
had broken the tape, and in quick succes- 
sion the second- and third-place winners 
crossed the line. Other runners, seeing it 
was hopeless now to win, gave up and went 
to the showers. And the spectators, thinking 
the race was over, got up to stretch. 

But what was this? There was a man 
down there on the track still running! Who 
was he? The crowd in the bleachers checked 

















their program notes. Ah, he had come from 
the Philippines, thousands of miles away. 
He had come to run a race, and apparently 
he wasn’t going to quit till he’d finished it. 

And he didn’t. When he crossed the finish 
line, such a roar went up as made the 
ovation the crowd had given the winner 
sound like a whisper! They admired the 
man who finished what he set out to do, 
whether he came in first or not. 

Indianapolis, 1912. The 500-mile Memo- 
rial Day Race. $20,000 for the car 
comes in first. 

Ralph de Palma is entering with a Mer- 
cedes, to which he has given a mother’s 
care. There is the crack of the starter’s gun. 
Flame and smoke belch from the cars as the 
contestants roar from the line, screeching 
on the corners, blasting into the straight- 
aways. 

De Palma’s got the lead, and he’s hold- 
ing onto it at a steady 83. 

One car jumps the track, and gives up. 
Another breaks a piston ring . . . or burns 
out a crankshaft . . . blows a tire. 

But there’s De Palma, still racing, still 
in the lead. One hundred ninety-seven laps 
behind him. Two to go. 

Look! Something’s wrong. De Palma’s 
just crawling, scarcely fifteen miles an hour. 
Dawson flashes past, and gets the $20,000. 
Tetzlaff bags the $10,000. Merz gets $5,000. 

De Palma’s car is stopped now, just a mile 
from the finish line. 

But no, it’s moving. It’s inching forward. 
And look! De Palma is walking beside it, 
pushing! 

The crowd watches, breathless. Dawson 
and Tetzjaff and Merz are forgotten. De 
Palma is pushing his car to the finish line! 

Suddenly someone claps. Others join. The 
applause swells till it sounds like the beating 
of the surf on a storm-bound shore. Who 
cares if De Palma didn’t win? He finished! 

Jesus said, “He that shall endure unto the 
end, the same shall be saved.” It’s not the 
brilliant Christians, or the clever Christian 
or the talented Christians He promines @ 
take to heaven. It’s the finishing Christia 
He’s interested in. Will you be one? 


Your friend, 


om Wraevel 





WHO SHOULD TIP THE HAT? 


- MANY countries the towns have pa- 
tron saints. A patron saint, the people 
believe, is a very good person who has 
been dead a long time, and they mistakenly 
think that this saint is up in heaven. They 
believe he is a special friend of Jesus, and 
can get any favor he wishes by asking 
Jesus for it. Consequently most of the peo- 
ple pray, not to Jesus directly, but to their 


By RICHARD H. UTT 


special saint, asking him or her to get the 

needed blessing or favor from Jesus. 
Many times the town or city bears the 
name of the patron saint. The city may be 
named Saint Paul, Saint Peter, Saint Te- 
resita, Saint Thomas, or any one of dozens 
of other saints’ names. Also, in the church 
in the center of town there is almost al- 
To page 19 


“Tip your hat to Saint Teresa,” said the policeman. “Tell her to tip her hat to me,” said the man. 


HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 
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upon the village secret! 





When Jon and Susan stumbled 


THE STORY THAT COULD NOT 


BE TOLD 


By EVELYN ADRIANCE MILES 


HERE he comes!” Jon called to his sister. 

And as he started racing up from the 
shore to meet the car, he was already 
shouting eagerly, “Did you find out about 
our boat, Dad?” 

“What did Old Peter say?” Susan panted, 
just as excited. 

“Jump in, and we'll talk it over as we 
drive along. We better be on our way to 
the bus depot or Alan will arrive and find 
no one there to meet him,” said Dad. 

“Oh, he won’t worry,” Jon assured his fa- 
ther easily, climbing in. “He came by bus 
last summer, and knows we'll meet him. 
But what did you find out about our boat?” 

“It may be hard to tell you,” their fa- 
ther began slowly as they headed out along 
the narrow road that led from the little 
village. “Old Peter was not too pleased to 
hear that you children had discovered that 
boat in the woods back of the shore.” 

“Old Peter thinks we don’t know any- 
thing about boats just because we come 
here only in summers,” Jon answered dis- 
gustedly. 

His father smiled. “I know he won't let 
you in his boat yet. I fear that he doesn’t 
believe you have grown sensible enough 
to be trusted. Anyway, that wasn’t the only 
thing that was troubling him this time. 


It seems that you have stumbled upon a 
village secret.” 

Jon and Susan looked up, startled. 

“I think you are old enough to hear it,” 
their father was going on quietly. “I’m 
ahead of Old Peter, and think you are 
sensible enough already. But you must 
first understand that it is not a story you 
can tell anyone else. It is not your secret 
at all.” 

“Jon can’t even tell Alan?” Susan wanted 
to know. 

“No, not even Alan,” their father re- 
plied soberly. “Now, under those circum- 
stances, do you think you want to hear?” 

Jon and Susan stared at each other sol- 
emnly for a moment, then nodded vigor- 
ously. 

“All right,” their father said, and began 
his story. “You know that Indian Harbor 
is small, and that just about everyone earns 
his living by catching lobsters. You know, 
too, how far away from the big cities it is. 
It is also far away from the law, from 
policemen and judges. Mostly, things 
along very smoothly. But there was a ti 
last winter when trouble seemed pretty 
close to the families of Indian Harbor.” 

“What?” Jon asked quickly. 

“The men discovered that someone was 
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robbing their lobster traps. Someone was 
pulling traps that didn’t belong to him 
and was taking out the lobsters.” 

“How could that be true?” Susan inter- 
rupted. “We know almost everybody here, 
and they all seem so nice!” 

“I know,” her father replied. “You are 
quite right, and it was no one here. How- 
ever, there was a new fellow around. He 
came from up the coast a ways, and every- 
one soon knew that he was the one causing 
ll the trouble.” 

@™ he must have known it was against 

e law to take lobsters from another man’s 
traps,” Jon argued. “Even Susan knows that 
much.” 

Susan gave her brother a poke, but their 
father went right on talking. “Of course 
he did. They figured this fellow knew full 
well what he was doing; and the men of 
Indian Harbor knew what they had to do. 
Being so far from the law, they had to 
handle it in their own way.” 

“They could have burned his boat,” Jon 
suggested with enthusiasm. 

“But a fire that large might have been 
seen for many miles. Then too, they did 


In the light of the moon, the villagers hauled 
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not want to destroy anything so valuable. 
So, Old Peter told me, late one dark night 
a group of the men got together and 
rowed this fellow’s boat out to a deserted 
section of the coast and hauled it ashore. 
Up through the beach grass and over a 
sand dune they dragged it, and on into the 
alder and jack pine thicket beyond—where 
you children accidentally found it.” 

“I’m glad the men did that,” Susan an- 
nounced. 

“But what happened to the fellow?” 


‘Jon wanted to know. 


“Without a boat he couldn’t do any more 
lobstering. And since no one seemed to 
be able to help him find his boat, he moved 
away. He has never been back since.” 

“Well, I think the men of Indian Har- 
bor handled that just right!” Jon’s eyes 
flashed with excited approval. 

“But,” his father added, “you can see why 
Old Peter was bothered when I told him 
how you children had come across the boat. 
He knew that the secret of the boat was 
safe with the people of Indian Harbor— 
but he was not at all sure about its being 
safe with you children. To page 20 


the boat ashore and hid it in the tall grass. 
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JACK’S ADVENTURE @ 


By ARCHA O. DART 





CHAPTER 3: THREE P.M. FRIDAY 





WHAT HAPPENED BEFORE: 


With summer approaching, Jack was looking for 
adventure, and he almost agreed to sneak off to Texas 
with Carl Hunter. But the man in charge of the col- 
porteurs in Jack’s conference spoke in academy chapel 
one day, and Jack knew at once what he wanted to 
do that summer—go canvassing. His parents consented, 
and with three other boys he went to Carthage. They 
found a room, divided up the territory among them- 
selves, and sallied forth at six o'clock Monday morn- 
ing, planning to meet again on Friday afternoon at 
three. 


A THREE o'clock Friday afternoon the 
boys’ room was about the same as it 
was Monday morning, save that a few mouse 
holes had developed in some of the bread 
sacks. Within thirty minutes one would 
have thought that twenty boys had re- 
turned instead of four. Everyone had so 
much to say, and was talking so fast, no 
one had time to listen to what any of the 
others were saying. 

Donald was telling what had become of 
his toothbrush. One morning while he was 
brushing his teeth on the back porch, the 
man of the house came out of the kitchen 
and wanted to know what he was doing 
to his face. Donald explained that he was 
just washing his teeth with that brush. 
This so pleased the man that he called 
to his wife to stop cooking breakfast long 
enough to see the sight. Donald confessed 
it was the first time in his life he had ever 
put on an entertainment of this nature. 
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It was exciting sport for the children, who 
danced about and laughed boisterously over 
the show. When Donald had finished and 
had allowed each one to inspect his pearly 
white teeth, the man wanted to use the 
brush and toothpaste too, so his teeth would 
be as white and pretty as Donald’s. But 
Donald was afraid that the man’s tobacco 
stain would be against him. After the man 
had given his teeth a thorough cleaning, 
and his wife and each one of the children had 
had their turn, the brush was surrendered 
back to Donald. Donald very generously 
offered to make the family a present of 
that brush in appreciation of their kind- 
ness to him in keeping him over the night. 
This liberal gift endeared him to the family 
and more than repaid them for his night's 
lodging. 

Frank was at the mirror trying to figure 
out whether it was his face he was looking 


at or a picture of Smith Brothers a ) 
n 


Drops. He had forgotten to take his shavi 
kit with him that week, and had developed 
a hitchhiker’s beard. Of course Jack hadn’t 
taken his razor with him either, but no one 
could tell the difference anyway. 

Joe was busy getting his laundry together 
to take to a poor woman nearby who was 
very anxious to have that book but could 
not afford to buy it unless she could “wash 

















it out.” The other boys hadn’t allowed laun- 
dry troubles to worry them much up to 
this time, but were glad for this chance 
of having the matter settled so quickly. 
The post office next claimed their at- 
tention. Although Jack was the shortest in 
size, he was the first one there. His face 
shone like the full harvest moon when 
nine letters, cards, and papers were handed 
out to him. Yes, there was a big fat letter 
from his father and mother, one from 
mry, one from his aunt, and one that 
. 3 rammed quickly into his inside coat 
pocket to keep the other boys from seeing. 
The other boys received a shower of mail 
too. Nearly everyone from the Missionary 
Volunteer Society back home had sent a 
letter or a card or a package to at least 
one of the boys, and had told them how 
proud they were that four young men from 
their society were representing them that 
summer in Macon County. They assured 
the boys that they were waiting anxiously 
for their reports to appear in the union 
paper. They also wanted them to be sure 
to send in some of their experiences, so 
they could read them to the Missionary Vol- 
unteer Society some Sabbath afternoon. 
But the boys had no time to write letters 





that day. They took their 
baths, polished their shoes, 
pressed their suits, evened 
up their faces, and put the 
room in order for the Sab- 
bath. As the broad sun 
nestled behind the western hills and God’s 
holy hours were ushered in, the boys quietly 
sang: 





“Day is dying in the west; 

Heaven is touching earth with rest; 
Wait and worship while the night 
Sets her evening lamps alight 
Through all the sky. 


“Lord of life, beneath the dome 
Of the universe, Thy home, 

Gather us who seek Thy face 
To the fold of Thy embrace, 
For Thou art nigh. 


“While the deepening shadows fall, 
Heart of love, enfolding all, 
Through the glory and the grace 
Of the stars that veil Thy face, 
Our hearts ascend.” 


Never had these words seemed so beauti- 


The family had never seen such a sight, and watched closely as Donald brushed his teeth. Then 


they insisted on borrowing the brush and cleaning all their own teeth with it before returning it. 











ful and so full of meaning. After they had 
expressed their praise and thanks for God's 
protecting care over them and for the good 
success they had had that week, they bowed 
before their King and invited Him to be 
their honored guest over the Sabbath. 
Then came the “spread.” Donald was 
taken back into their full confidence as 
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COMMUNION PRAYER 


By MILDRED W. BRADLEY 


As | partake of these—this bread 
And unfermented wine— 

1 ask forgiveness for each deed 
Or cruel word of mine. 


May | forgive another's faults 
And be inspired with love 

Till 1 shall lead a nobler life, 
Resembling Thine above. 


qK—*—~—K;K&&&—~—— 


chairman of the appetite committee, when 
he began showing the boys what he had 
purchased that afternoon: several bottles 
of sweet milk; a few boxes of cereal; a 
good supply of bananas, apples, grapes, and 
tomatoes; a pound of butter; a jar of jelly; 
a box of salt; two cans of baked beans; 
four cans of soup; and a jar of peanut 
butter. -M-m-m, M-m-m, how good every- 
thing tasted to those tired, hungry fellows! 
Supper being over, Frank made the re- 
mark, “Now, boys, here is where I enjoy 
myself for a while. As soon as I get on 
my pajamas and bedroom slippers, I shall 
lie across that bed and read some stories 
’ from one of the Instructors we got in the 
mail this afternoon.” 

“You will not be by yourself,” the others 
replied, as the coats and shirts began to 
fly. 
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But alas! How little reading was done 
that night! Slumber hustled them right off 
to dreamland ere many paragraphs were 
scanned. And, oh, was it a grand and glorious 
feeling the next morning to be able to 
turn over for another nap, and then to turn 
back again for a second and a third! 

By and by the last boy (Jack) was up 
and ready for breakfast. Shortly before 
nine-thirty a committee of four was ap- 
pointed to nominate officers for the new 


colporteur Sabbath school. Their report 1@ 


read and accepted by the whole body. 
newly elected officers were: 


Superintendent Frank Hilton 
Secretary Joe Turner 
Teacher of the youth's 

class Donald King 


Chorister Jack Henderson 


All got along very well with their parts 
except Jack. He was in that distressing 
period of voice development that keeps 
one on the anxious seat. Sometimes he 
would pitch the song so high only a canary 
could hope to reach it. However, he would 
quaver forth and consider himself lucky if 
he succeeded in reaching the chorus with- 
out his voice running aground or soaring 
into a thin falsetto. His favorite song that 
summer was, “Oh, There'll Be Joy When 
the Work Is Done.” 

Sabbath afternoon was spent in reading, 
napping, singing, and telling experiences 
of the week. But woe to the lad who 
dared suggest taking a walk out to the 
river. With fourteen life-size blisters di- 
vided among eight feet, the thought was 
not allowed to enter the mind. Bedroom 
slippers or “honest feet” were all that could 
be seen on the Sabbath. 


Jack pretended to be asleep, but he was 
thinking—thinking of the day when Carl 
had invited him to go on that wild-goose 
trip to Texas to get a lot of money and 
fame and experience. What would he be 
doing now had he gone to Texas with 


Carl? Wonder what Carl was doing? Cul 


it be that he, Jack Henderson, had ev 
had a desire or even a thought to run 
away from home, to become a hobo, to 
be a worthless bum! Here he was with 
Christian young men who had the respect 
and the confidence of everyone. He him- 
self was entrusted by the Lord with a mes- 
sage to the people; already he had had 
To page 21 

















In the Crocodile’s Cupboard 


| is a strange story that happened a 
few years ago. Rarely has there been an 
animal story quite like it. 

In Malaya a fisherman was washing him- 
self in a river when a crocodile slipped 
up, seized him by the middle, and dragged 
him into the deep water. 

The fisherman knew at once that his 
chance of escaping death was not one in 
ten thousand. But he kept his wits about 







































































































By BERT RHOADS 


him, and before the crocodile could drag 
him under, he filled his lungs with air. 
He knew the crocodile would soon come 
to the surface again to get a better hold 
on him, and when that happened, he took 
another deep breath. 

The crocodile had not hurt him with 
his teeth, but held him much as a cat 
would hold a mouse. 

Soon the man found that he was being 
pushed under the arching roots of a man- 
grove tree, into the crocodile’s cupboard! 
Desperately he needed another breath, but 
he was still entirely under water. He held 
onto the roots about him for a second or 
two and the crocodile backed away. Then 
he made his way quickly to the surface 
through and around those mangrove roots. 
At last he could get his 
nose above the water. 

He filled his lungs with 
air, but found he could 
not get out of the water 
. through the thick mat of 
-_—* roots. He was trapped. 

He knew his friends 
were looking for him, 
, but night was coming on, 

» and they would never 
find him in the dark. If 
he was going to save his 
life, he would have to 
- escape quickly, as at any 
moment the crocodile 
might come back for him. 
He must risk diving down 
To page 17 











While the man was washing, the 
crocodile crept up behind him. 
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HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 


Larry pulled and pushed, he coaxed with tufts of grass, but that old mule would not move an inch! 


ARRY, please help me put up the tennis 

net,” called a voice from the back porch 
of the house next door. 

Larry Dohm looked up from the bicycle 
tire he was mending and frowned. It was 
that Tabor girl again. She was always asking 
favors, always had something for him to 
do. She was spoiling his summer vacation 
just because she wanted him to help with 
so many things. 

“No,” said Larry crossly. “Can’t you see 
I’m busy?” 

“But you said yesterday you would help 
me,” said Jennie. “Debbie and Sue are 
bringing Sue’s cousin to my house. We 
were going to play tennis. You promised 
to help me, remember?” 

“Sure,” said Larry sullenly. “But I didn’t 
say when I would do it. Sure, I'll do it all 
right—when I get good and ready! Maybe 
tomorrow. Maybe next day. I don’t know.” 

“They'll be here any minute,” coaxed 
Jennie. “Couldn’t you a 





“No.” Larry interrupted impatiently. “How 
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many times must I tell you No before you 
understand?” 

“You could put off patching that bicycle 
tire until later,’ said Jennie. Her voice 
sounded angry. “You are just being stubborn. 
You are the most stubborn boy I know!” 

Larry heard the screen door slam. “So 
I'm stubborn. So what!” he muttered to 
himself. 

It was not the first time Larry had heard 
a friend call him stubborn. “Stubborn” was 
what Joe had said two days ago when 
Larry refused to help gather bundles of 
paper for the paper drive. Of course, Larry 
could have put aside the book he was read- 
ing, but—a fellow had a right to do as 
pleased. If he didn’t feel like helping wi 
the paper drive, why should he? 

Larry tested the stickiness of the cement 
with a grimy finger, then pressed the patch 
in place, smoothing it carefully. Slowly he 
adjusted the clamp. But his thoughts were 
not on the tire. He was remembering that 
only yesterday his best friend, Bill, had 











At 
_ 


La 
Aha 


What Pedro Pot Luck 


did to Larry. 





CURED BY A MULE 


By CLARICE STONEMAN WIDMAN 


said, “You are just plain stubborn,” because 
Larry would not go to the church and 
help carry the chairs to the basement for 
the class meeting. Larry had now forgotten 
exactly what excuse he had given Bill— 
but he had not helped with the chairs. 

Larry had just finished his job when his 
mother called from the doorway, “Come 
quickly, Larry. Uncle Al just called. He’s 
coming to town to take you home with 
him for a few days. He will be here in 
half an hour, so you must wash up and 
pack your bag. He said he has a surprise 
for you.” 

“Wonderful!” exclaimed Larry. He 
snatched up his tools and raced toward 
the garage to put them away. He needed 
no coaxing to go to Unlce Al’s farm. He 
always had fun there. 

When Uncle Al arrived in his truck, 
Larry was waiting on the doorstep. “Where's 
my surprise?” asked Larry. Uncle Al was 
always springing surprises—or playing 
jokes—on Larry. That was why Larry was 


always glad of an opportunity to go to the 
farm. 


inned Uncle Al. “It really is a dandy 

rprise this time, a sort of double surprise, 
I guess you'd call it. Just wait and see.” 

“Does it bark?” asked Larry. 

“No,” said Uncle Al. 

“Then it must be a rabbit? A swing? 
A basketball?” Larry guessed. But Uncle 
Al just shook his head and would not talk 
about the surprise at all. 


“It will be waiting for you at the farm,” 
* 


When the truck turned at last into the 
farm lane Larry saw the surprise: a small, 
brown, sleepy-eyed burro hitched to a two- 
wheeled cart. 

Larry was so excited he couldn’t say a 
word. He had wanted a burro ever since 
he had seen one at the county fair last 
year. It had looked so gentle and friendly 
—just like this one. 

Larry could hardly eat supper he was so 
eager to drive the new pet. 

After supper Uncle Al showed him how 
to guide the burro—how to turn him 
about, make him go backward, forward, and 
stop. 
“What shall we name him?” asked Larry. 
“We can’t just call him ‘giddap’ and ‘whoa.’ 
He must have a name.” 

“Well,” said Uncle Al, grinning and 
scratching his ear thoughtfully, “why don’t 
we call him Larry Burro after his master. 
See?” 

Larry chuckled. “A great idea. I feel 
honored to have a burro named for me.” 

“Tomorrow,” said Uncle Al, “you can 
take Larry Burro to the wood lot and haul 
back a load of wood for the fireplace. Aunt 
Ethel will fix a lunch for you, and you can 
just take your time and get a big load.” 

Next morning, bright and early, Larry 
and his pet were jogging along the lane 
toward the wood lot. Larry let the burro 
stop often to nibble grass or swish his 
nose playfully in the ripples of the creek 
that wound through the cottonwood grove. 

To page 16 
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| ney mountain stood high above the valley, 
as if it were a sort of god watching over 
the inhabitants. 

Old Indian Head. Everyone had heard 
of it. And they had also heard something 
else, that the dark spot that made up its 
mouth was actually the opening of a great 
cave where Indians used to hide their treas- 
ures. 

But the story had never been proved, 
because no one had ever tried to climb 
the high flat cliff that made the Indian’s 
chin. 

The two boys stood at the foot of the 
chin now. Flag gazed up against the sun, 
squinting. “Shall we try?” he asked Pug. 

Pug frowned. “It’s awful far, Flag.” 

“Sure. But we can make it.” 

“No one else ever has. And we're just 
kids,” Pug said. 

“We'll do it!” Flag said, determined. 

Pug frowned. It was tough being a friend 
of Flag’s. You never knew what you’d run 
up against. He sighed and shook his head 
slowly. Why he liked Flag was something 
he couldn’t understand just now. 
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By TOMMY TUCKER 


Flag in the meantime was tossing the 
end of a rope over a slight rocky projec- 
tion far above them. 

Pug watched. “You'll miss it, Flag. You’re 
not that good.” 

The rope caught and Flag pulled it se- 
cure. 

He turned to Pug. “See? Success is ours 
today!” 

And with that he grasped the rope firmly 
and started up the old Indian’s 
chin. 

Pug could have sworn the old In- 
dian was laughing. 

But, not to be shamed, he too 
grasped the rope, and they both 
started up the cliff. 

Pausing to rest about half way, 
Pug panted, “Don’t you—think we 
ought to—have told your folks— 
where we were going? I mean— 
what if something—should happen? 
They—don’t know where we—are 
or anything.” 

Flag glanced down at him. “Aw, 
what could happen?” he asked. Pug 
hated to think of it. “Let’s go!” 

The sun was passing overhead, 
and the day was growing warm. 
Once Pug glanced down. He never 
did that again. 

They made their way slowly, care- 
fully. On and on they went, reach- 
ing from one small ledge to another, 
pulling themselves higher and 
higher up the face of the Indian. 

There was small bush growing 
about halfway. Flag grasped it and 


Suddenly, as the boys clung to the ledge, 
two bright eyes appeared in the darkness. 








OLD INDIANHEA 


| 











was about to pull himself up with it when 
it crumbled in his hand. Pug gulped. What 
if he had put his weight on it before it 
crumbled? 

“Your mouth is open,” Flag observed, 
glancing down at Pug. 

About an hour later they made it. 

“Well, what did I tell you?” Flag asked, 
looking out over the valley. “Now for the 
treasures!” 








Pug grinned. This was more like it. 
Maybe they could really find something 
now! At least they were on solid ground! 

They both started into the cave. It was 
cool and dark, but they had brought candles 
and matches with them. Flag lit two candles, 
and they ventured into the darkness. 

Almost immediately they found arrow- 
heads and broken pottery. “Hey! This pot- 
tery stuff even has colors, doesn’t it?” Pug 
said, pointing to a particularly large piece 
by his left foot. 

Flag nodded. “I think they used berries 
and things to color them.” They examined 
the relics, and then continued through the 
darkness. 

Their shadows flashed about the uneven 
walls, giving a weird effect, and the sandy 
path in the cave made their muffled foot- 
steps sound like small crunches. 

Suddenly Flag stopped. “Hey! What's 
this?” 

They both peered down at a long bone. 

“Do—do you suppose it’s a hu r 





Pug shook his head. “Naw. Probably 
just an animal bone.” 


HOMER NORRIS, ARTIST 





BLINDFOLDED KNOT TIERS 


At a Pathfinder field day in Hawaii the Hauula Club boys demonstrated 
their ability to tie knots while blindfolded. Why? They wanted to be able to 
tie knots in the dark in an emergency, their director, Mr. Kazuo Kojima, stated. 

This demonstration was only part of the all-day activities in which ten 
Pathfinder Clubs participated. Other events included a parade complete with 
a band, fancy marching, first aid, semaphoring, track and trail demonstrations, 


and an investiture service. 


These boys are, left to right: Thomas Niimi, Stephen Nishiyama, Robert 
Delos Santos, Ralph Nishiyama, and Alvin Hayashibara.—EARL WRIGHT. 








Flag nodded, and they continued on at 
a little faster pace. 

After they'd gone but a few yards Pug 
gasped, “Look!” On the sandy floor at his 
feet lay what he imagined to be a toma- 
hawk. It was a sharp stone fastened to a 
carved, dark-colored handle. He picked it 
up gingerly and looked it over in the yel- 
low light of the candle. 

“Boy!” 

Flag turned just then. “Oh-oh, we'd bet- 
ter get started back. I can hardly see the 
entrance any more.” 

Pug looked up. “But wait a minute, Flag. 
If this is a real honest-to-goodness toma- 
hawk, there might be others farther on!” 

Flag nodded, and they hurried forward, 
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stumbling over small stones, their candles 
held high. 

But they found nothing more, and dis- 
appointed, they turned and started back. 

There was a moment of fright when 
they thought they'd lost their way, but soon 
they discovered wax drippings, and they 
hurried toward the entrance of the cave. 

“Boy! We must have been in there more 
than an hour!” Pug said, glancing up at 
the sun. 

Flag nodded. 

Slowly they started down, each frowning 
as he tried to remember where he had 
stepped before. 

Perhaps it’s a discovery everyone makes, 

To page 17 
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Bread has had many shapes and uses, including 





THE STALE-BREAD BULLETS 


By CHARLOTTE RADFORD 


"going of gunpowder smoke hung low 
over the battlefield. The enemy was 
fighting desperately, but victory seemed 
within the grasp of the French Army, when 
suddenly word was passed down the line 
that the ammunition for the cannon was 
all used up! 

Near victory would be turned into crush- 
ing defeat without cannon balls! Then 
someone, perhaps half joking, remarked, 
“Some of that bread we have to eat is al- 
most as hard as cannon balls. Why not 
use it!” 

In their extremity the gunners tried it, 
loading round stale loaves into the cannon 
and firing away. It worked! The day was 
saved. 

Bread has been put to all sorts of uses 
down through the centuries, and has been 
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made in many different sizes and shapes. 

One type of hard bread was used for 
money in Sicily in the seventeenth century. 

The Scotch used bread baked in the 
form of boxes for bread containers. When 
these became stale, they soaked them in 
water and ate them as a breakfast bread. 
The same idea of containers was thought 
of by certain newspapermen, who used 
small boxes of bread for inkwells when 
working for the underground in Russia. 
Upon discovery, the bread could be swal- 
lowed—ink and all! 

In Bulgaria it used to be the fashion for 
women to set up their ovens on the street 
and talk while they baked. In Iceland, at 
the capital, Reykjavik, noted for its hot 
springs, the women take advantage of the 
hot flowing water for heat when baking 
their bread. 

Bread influenced fash- 
ion during the  seven- 
teenth century. Recipes 
for bread and cake were 
printed on handkerchiefs 
and carried by all the 
fashionable ladies of the 
time. 

A baker's dozen of rolls 
must weigh a certain 
amount, ruled Henry VII. 
“If it does not, the baker 
shall be beheaded,” he de- 
creed. The bakers played 
safe. They began adding 


When the cannon balls ran out, 
the soldiers loaded the guns 
with round stale loaves of bread. 
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an extra roll to every dozen. So the term 
“Baker's dozen” arose, meaning thirteen. In 
Bolivia the government was a little more 
lenient. Bakers were only fined for giving 
less than thirteen per dozen. A monument 
called the Uneven Dozen was built in Sucre 
with money collected from fines. 

In Norway bark bread is used by people 
living in the country. The white inner 
bark of the pine is stripped off the tree 
and hung on a line to dry. When ground 
and mixed with flour, it is baked into 
loaves of bread. 

The yard-long loaves of bread of the 
French add to the picturesqueness of bread 
history. They used to be delivered in little 
two-wheeled carts, pulled by a donkey or a 
man. The large round disks of knackebrod 
of the Swedish are also a colorful part of 
the bread story. There were holes left in 
the center of the disks, so they could be hung 
on long poles. 

“The staff of life,’ as bread is often 
called, is an important food in the life of 
everyone wherever he may be. We should 
be thankful that the Lord promises to 
give us day by day our daily bread. 


Cured by a Mule 
From page 11 
Finally they reached the pile of freshly 


sawed wood. 

Larry Burro closed his sleepy eyes and 
rested on three legs while Larry filled the 
cart with wood. He fitted each piece in 
carefully. 

Larry was hungry when he finished the 
loading job, so he sat down on the grass 
to eat. Larry Burro nuzzled his neck, so 
Larry gave him a peanut butter and honey 
sandwich. He liked it and snatched an- 
other from Larry’s hand. 

“You are greedy,” laughed Larry, “but 
I don’t care. You may have all my lunch, 
because you have work to do. You must 
haul this load of wood.” He patted the 
velvet nose. “We had better be starting 
too,” said Larry. 

“Well,” said Larry as he climbed up on 
the cartload of wood, “it’s time to go home. 


Giddap.” He slapped the reins gently as’ 


Uncle Al had showed him how to do, but 
nothing happened. 

“Get going!” he ordered. He slapped 
the burro’s rump sharply with the reins. 
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Still nothing happened. 

Larry got out of the cart and tried to 
coax the burro forward with a handful of 
grass, but the animal refused to budge one 
inch forward. Larry pulled. He pushed. He 
jumped up and down on the spokes of the 
wheel, trying to force Larry Burro to move. 
But his efforts were useless. Larry sat down 
to rest. He was hot—and hungry. 

“You are just too stubborn to be of any 
use,” he told Larry Burro. “You are the 
most stubborn 
Suddenly Larry stopped. That word “stub- , 
born” had a familiar sound. He smiled 
grimly. 

Larry had plenty of time to think after 
that, because throughout the long, warm 
afternoon the burro remained steadfast in 
his purpose. He would not take one step 
forward—or backward or sideways. 

It was almost dark when Larry Burro 
suddenly took a notion to move. Maybe he 
was hungry and wanted to get home to 
his hay and oats—or maybe he was just 
bored with doing nothing. Anyway, he sud- 
denly heaved forward in the harness and 
set the cart wheels rolling. He stepped 
briskly across the grassy sod of the wood 
lot just as though nothing had happened, 
and started down the lane at a brisk pace, 
almost as fast as if the cart had been 
empty. Larry had to run at times to keep 
up with him. He was afraid to stop Larry 
Burro so he could climb up on the load of 
wood, for he might not get started again. 

Larry could see Uncle Al waiting at the 
corral gate. “Did you have some trouble?” 
he asked as Larry trotted breathlessly into 
the barnyard behind the swiftly moving 
cart. 

“We sure did,” panted Larry. “You should 
have seen how that burro behaved. He is 
the most stubborn—the most stubborn 
Suddenly Larry stopped. He could feel his 
face getting red with confusion. “Anyway, he 
wouldn't go a step until he was good and 
ready,” -he finished lamely. 

Uncle~Al’s shoulders were shaking with 
laughter. His eyes twinkled just as they 
always did when he was joking. 

“Oh, I see!” exclaimed Larry. “You named 
the burro after me because we are alike— 
in a way - 

Uncle Al was still chuckling, “In a way 
—yes,” he said. “This burro may not know 
what he wants to'do, but he certainly knows 
what he does mot want to do. You must 
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admit, Larry, that neither man nor beast is 
of much use if he is stubborn. Right?” 

Larry nodded, grinning. Then he said 
soberly, “Let’s change his name, Uncle Al. 
I’m cured of being stubborn myself, as 
of this afternoon.” 

“Let's call him by the name his former 
owner gave him,” said Uncle Al. “It was 
Pedro Pot Luck.” 

“Pedro Pot Luck it is,” laughed Larry. 
“It fits too, because as far as work is con- 
cerned, we must take what we get—and 
like it.” 

“He is a fine little animal regardless,” said 
Uncle Al. “He will make you a hice pet— 
if not too useful.” 

“Sure will!” Larry said as he turned away 
to unharness Pedro Pot Luck, who was pa- 
tiently waiting beside the watering trough 
with his load of wood. 


In the Crocodile’s Cupboard 
From page 9 


out of the place the way he had been nosed in. 

Before diving, he noticed a great com- 
motion in the water. His captor was fight- 
ing another crocodile. As he watched, the 
fighting crocodiles moved out. into mid- 
stream. Now was his chance! 

Gulping air, he dropped down through 
the roots to the bottom of the river, then 
up to the top of the water. On dry land 
at last, he leaped into a tall mangrove tree, 
and did not stop till he was at the top. 

There his friends found him in the morn- 
ing, and what a story he had to tell them! 


Old Indianhead 
From page 14 


but only from experience—it’s a whole 
lot easier to go up than to go down. Now 
the two boys started down. As they looked 
ahead, far down the face of the cliff, they 
felt their hearts. race, and their fingers 
grasped much tighter on the ledges, as, 
slowly, inch by inch, they crawled down 
the surface of Old Indian Head. 
“Where next?” Pug asked when they 
reached a ledge larger than most. 


“Over. there, I think,” Flag said. He 
crawled along the ledge to a spot where a 
rock projected several inches’ from the sur- 
face. 

Climbing onto this, he clung to it care- 
fully and felt for a foothold below. 

There was. none. 

He crawled back, and they tried another 
spot. 

For almost an hour the two boys, creep- 
ing back and forth along the narrow ledge, 
tried for footholds. But there were none. 

A strange, shivery feeling went through 
Pug as he realized they might be stranded 
on that ledge all night! The sun was 
sinking swiftly in the west now. They had 
wasted much time. 

“Maybe if we went back up to the top 
again, and then tried all over, we'd find 
the way,” Pug suggested at last, in despera- 
tion. 

Flag nodded. It was the only thing to do. 

Slowly they made their way back up the 
cliff. Once at the top, they sat down to 
rest. 

The sun crept slowly behind the hills, 
and gradually the soft glow of evening 
spread across the valley. “We've got to 
hurry, or we'll never make it down before 
dark,” Pug said at last. 

They stood up and walked all along the 
top of the cliff. It was a long way down, 
for the cliff was much higher than the tall- 
est of the trees. Below them, in the valley, 
the houses looked. as they would from a 
plane. 

How’d we ever get up here,” Flag asked, 
“all that way?” 

Pug nodded. Then he said excitedly, 
“Hey—this looks like the spot’ where we 
came up.’ 

Flag looked. It did. They started down 
once again. For long silent minutes they 
searched for footholds, working their way 
slowly down the face of the cliff. 

At last they reached a wide ledge again. 
With sinking hearts they recognized it as 
the same ledge they had been on an hour 
before. 

“Maybe if we try it backward—you 
know, go down as though we were going 
up, and just feel for footholds instead of 
looking each time,” Flag suggested. 

But that didn’t work either. 

Darkness was settling over the valley 
now, and below lights began to flicker 
on, glowing like bright warm spots in a 
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Youngsters, you will 
thoroughly enjoy 


JOE-JOE 
the monkey, 


who was trained to act 
in one of the largest 
animal shows in the 
world. He played his 
part well until one 
night he decided to 


Bonnie desert his trainer and 
K. the show, so he ducked 
Tillman under the edge of the 


tent and escaped. 

The story of his capture 
and his humorous antics 
before and after he was 
placed in the local 

zoo will amuse you. 
Twenty-two full-page 
illustrations by 

Harry J. Baerg. 
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valley of cold loneliness. Would they ever 
get down there again? 

“We've got to! We've got to get down 
there!” Flag said in panic. And together 
they tried again, slipping, grasping ledges, 
and slipping farther. But they came to an- 
other ledge, and were stuck once more. 
Now they sat down, their hands, sore from 
the many sharp rocks, held tenderly before 
them. Their foreheads were lined with 
beaded sweat, which rolled down their faces 
in big drops, leaving long streaks in the 
dusty covering. “I guess,” Pug whispered 
at last, as the moon began to rise, “we'd 
better pray.” 

Flag nodded, and the two boys prayed 
silently, pleading with the Lord for help. 
A tear slipped from Pug’s eye, and he 
rubbed it away with disgust. 

Even before Flag’s prayer was through he 
had an idea. “The candles!” he shouted. 

Pug started. “Huh?” 

“We'll light the candles, and then some- 
one in the valley will see us!” 

“Sure,” Pug agreed. He pulled the two 
candles from his pocket. “Where are the 
matches?” 

“I have them, here—some place,” Flag 
said, hunting. He went through his shirt 
pockets, then his trouser pockets, and then, 
looking up very slowly, he met Pug’s eyes. 
He shook his head slowly, and both boys 
stared, frightened now, over the valley. 

Perhaps they were dreaming, but if you'd 
asked them, they would have both assured 
you they were not. But after praying for 
what seemed like hours, two eyes appeared 
in the darkness. They both glanced up, 
startled. 

There wasn’t a sound, and the two eyes 
moved closer to them. Through their minds 
ran stories about the Indian Head being 
haunted. And slowly the pair of eyes came 
toward them. 

When the eyes were but a few feet 
away, Flag, on a sudden impulse, shouted 
something at the animal—if it was an 
animal. 

The eyes turned then, and in the moon- 
light they made out the form of what ap- 
peared to be a coyote. 

“Come on,” Flag said. Pug nodded, and 
together they followed the animal along 
the narrow ledges. 

Through the moonlit darkness, trusting 
their friend, they followed, not knowing 
where they were going. 


Then, suddenly, as suddenly as the coyote 
had appeared, it disappeared. 

“Look, we're not six feet from the bot- 
tom!” Pug almost shouted. 

They jumped, leaping off the narrow 
ledge to the soft sand below. 

For several minutes they walked in si- 
lence toward home. Then Flag spoke, “What 
do you suppose it was?” he asked. 

Pug shrugged. “It could have been just 
an animal that was curious about us, and 
when you scared it, it just hurried away.” 

“It could have been a miracle,” Flag said. 
“But, it could have been just a coinci- 
dence.” 

“Sure—just a coincidence,” Pug said. 

But when Pug told me about it after- 
ward, I knew he believed it was much 
more than that. It was an answer to prayer. 





Who Should Tip the Hat? 
From page 3 


ways a large image of this saint. The peo- 
ple venerate, or show respect, to this image 
by kneeling in front of it and praying to 
the saint represented by it. Sometimes they 
believe the image itself also has miraculous 
powers. 

Each year the whole town has a holiday 
to celebrate the saint's special day. The 
day is started with religious services in the 
church. Then the image is carried out into 
the street, the worshipers going around a 
number of blocks singing and praying. 
Sometimes there is special music by a 
policemen’s band which marches in the pro- 
cession. Large numbers of people walk 
along behind the image. Then the image 
is carried back to the church and set in its 
place. The rest of the day the townspeople 
play football, attend rooster fights or bull 
fights, dance, drink, gamble, and frequently 
fight with knives in the saloons. 

In a certain seaport city the patron saint's 
day arrived. As usual the people venerated 
the image in the church, then took it out 
around the streets in a procession. Many 
others who had not joined the procession 
stood on both sides of the street watching. 
All the men took off their hats as the 
image was carried by. All of the men, that 
is, except one. 

This man stood there with his hat firmly 
placed on his head, his arms crossed, lean- 
ing against a telephone pole. 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Myrna Shultz, age 14. Route 6, Box 52, Caldwell, 
Idaho, U.S.A. Stamps, sewing, piano, swimming, read- 
ing, drawing. 

Carolyn Hainey, age 11. 1825 Glenmore, Elkhart, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Riding horses, baking. 

Sheila Jane Hall, age 10. Arpin, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Sewing, reading. 

Martha Ann Hall, age 13. Arpin, Wisconsin, U.S.A. 
Swimming, piano, cooking. 

Eileen McCleary, age 11. 145 N. Charles Street, 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Piano, pets, stamps, 
books. 

Leon A. McCleary, Jr., age 10. 145 N. Charles 
Street, Red Lion, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Baseball, coins, 
stamps, animals, roller skating, model building. 

Michael McCleary, age 8. 145 N. Charles Street, 
Red Lion, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Pets, piano, model 
building. 

Eberly Jackson, age 13. 2 Hawkins Court, Newark, 
New Jersey, U.S.A. Ping pong, roller skating, biking, 
piano. 


Joyce Trick, age 13. 53 Longwood Avenue, Fitch- 
—_ Massachusetts, U.S.A. Knitting, stamps, foreign 
olls. 

Phyllis Moore, age 11. Chestertown, Maryland, 
U.S.A. Piano, swimming, roller skating. 

Sara Lou Miller, age 11. Worton, Maryland, U.S.A. 
Swimming, skating, reading. 

Gail Ann Pickett, age 7. Route 1, Woodbine, 
Maryland, U.S.A. Dolls, swimming. 

Shirley Lee Strickland, age 9. 1521 West Market 
Street, Louisville 3, Kentucky, U.S.A. Photos, dolls. 

Stephen Adusei, age 13. State Middle School, 
P.O. Box 14, Ejisu-Ashanti, Gold Coast, British West 
Africa. Sports, cooking. 

Carol Smith, General Delivery, Smith River, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A. Sewing, cooking, hiking. 

Jennie Mullard, age 13. Route 3, Decatur, Michi- 
gan, U.S.A. Roller skating, ice skating, swimming, 
riding horses, softball. 

Mable Holmes, age 13. Slater, Colorado, U.S.A. 
Sports. 

Betty Lu Gilroy, Box 1047, Dixon, Wyoming, U.S.A. 

Donald Bland, Route 3, Cassopolis, Michigan, 
U.S.A. Baseball, ping pong. 

Gene Crawford, age 14. Route 2, Dowagiac, Mich- 
igan, U.S.A. Riding horses, roller skating, swimming, 
ice skating, acrobats. 

Cinda Louise George, age 13. 2195 Dexter Street, 
Indianapolis, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports. 

Carolyn Sue Blackburn, age 14. 312 Lafayette 
Street, Oolitic, Indiana, U.S.A. Sports. 

Larry Richard Connor, age 15. Route 1, Nashville, 
Indiana, U.S.A. Carving, painting. 








A policeman walked up to him. “Listen, 
mister,’ he reprimanded, “why don’t you 
take your hat off? Can’t you see that Saint 
Teresa is going by?” 

The man grunted in contempt. “Why 
should I take off my hat to Saint Teresa?” 
he demanded. “Rather, she should take off 
her hat to me!” 

That made the policeman angry. “What 
a terrible insult to our dear Saint Teresa,” 
he remonstrated. 

“Yes,” the man repeated, “really, she 
should take her hat off to me. You see, 
I have a carpenter shop behind my house, 
and I can sculpture wood too. A few years ago 
I made Saint Teresa in my own workshop! 
Good job, isn’t it? Don’t you think she 
ought to tip her hat to me?” 

Aren’t you glad, my friend, for the com- 
mandment which says, “Thou shalt not make 
unto thee any graven image’? Wouldn't 
you hate to bow down before an idol made 
in your, own neighbor's woodworking shop? 
Aren’t you glad you can pray directly to 
God in heaven, in Jesus’ name? I am. 
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The Story That Could Not 
Be Told 


From page 5 


“I don’t tell secrets!” Susan bounced up 
very straight in her seat. 

“Neither do I!” Jon added firmly. “Not 
even to my best friend. Although,” he said 
a little sadly, “Alan would sure love to hear 
all about it. I guess the easiest way would 
be not to show him the boat at all. We 
don’t even need to mention it. Sure— 
that'll take care of it.” 

Susan nodded. “Then there won't be any 
danger of telling the secret.” 

The children looked so relieved their 
father had to laugh. “Figure it out any 
way you want,” he said, “but since you 
found the boat and were curious, I really 
felt you would like to know its fascinating 
story. 

He swung the car onto the main road, 
and a few moments later drove up beside 
a small, isolated building, a combination 
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roadside store, gas station, and bus depot. 

Jon twisted his neck to look in all direc- 
tions. “I don’t see any Alan here yet. We 
must have made it on time,” he remarked, 
glancing at his father’s watch. 

It was several days after Alan’s arrival 
before the three children saw Old Peter 
again. They were returning from an ex- 
ploring trip along the harbor shore, when 
they came upon him on the rocks beside 
his wharf. 

“Hi!” they greeted him. 

“H'lo.” Old Peter sounded the least bit 
grumpy and looked up only briefly from a 
bucket of hot tar he was stirring. 

The children, a little subdued, watched 
without speaking further as he tossed a 
few slats from a broken lobster pot onto 
the fire under the old pail. Then, gathering 
a batch of new white bait bags together, 
he dunked them into the black tar. 

“Heard you found an old boat along the 
shore,” Old Peter said unexpectedly, shoot- 
ing a sharp glance at Jon and Susan. 

Jon, thoroughly surprised and puzzled 
by the question, could only wonder what 
Old Peter was trying to do—test them out? 

But Alan was immediately curious. “You 
did? Where?” he asked with keen interest. 

Jon gulped unhappily. Susan still was 
saying nothing. So, as casually as he could, 
he spoke up. “Oh, we found it along the 
shore. It’s just an old boat, not much good, 
but we play there sometimes.” 

“But whose is it? How did it get there?” 
Alan kept on with his questions. 

“I like to pretend,” Susan broke in 
breathlessly, “I like to pretend that pirates 
left it there, or smugglers.” 

Jon could feel Old Peter's piercing blue 
eyes staring at him. “Or, of course,” he 
added hurriedly, “there are bad storms in 
the winter here, with extra high tides.” 

“Or say,” Alan suggested eagerly, “maybe 
Indians hid it!” 

There was silence for a moment as Old 
Peter lifted his freshly tarred bait bags and 
let them drain. 


“About Indians now ’ Old Peter re- 
marked, and his voice sounded almost 
friendly. “They come here once every year. 
Out on one of the islands is a place they 
get sweet grass to weave into baskets. No- 
body much knows it’s there. But if you 
wanted ” and suddenly he smiled straight 
at Jon and Susan, “I could take you three 
out there in my boat sometime and show 
you. 











Jack’s Adventure 
From page 8 


several good talks about eternal life with 
the people where he had spent the nights. 
Here he was in an honorable work, had a 
comfortable room for headquarters, had 
good clothes, plenty of good food to eat, 
and some money in his pocket (thirty-five 
cents). He had the respect of his Mis- 
sionary Volunteer Society, the best wishes 
of the church pastor, and the prayers of 
his own dear father and mother. 

Somehow this first Sabbath out in the 
canvassing field had been very different 
from other Sabbaths. It had become a new 
day to him. He was beginning to find him- 
self and to think as a man. As the holy 
time faded away, no wonder he joined with 
the other boys in singing: 


"O day of rest and gladness, 

O day of joy and light, 

O balm of care and sadness, 
Most beautiful, most bright; 
On thee, the high and lowly, 
Who bend before the throne, 
Sing, Holy, holy, holy, 

To the Eternal One.” 


(Next week: “The Fearful Night With 
‘Uncle Pete’!’’) 
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X/I|—Isaiah's Pen Pictures of the New Earth 


(JUNE 30) 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


READ THE LESSON TEXT: Isaiah 35. 

LEARN THE MEMORY VERSE: “For, behold, I 
create new heavens and a new earth: and the 
former shall not be remembered, nor come into 
mind” (Isaiah 65:17). 


READ THE GUIDING THOUGHT. 
Guiding Thought 


Isaiah in the Old Testament and John in the 
New Testament tell us more than any other 
writers about the joys of the new earth. Our 
understanding is so limited that even volumes of 
books could not convey to us a fair picture of 
the home Jesus is preparing. However, through 
nature and through the messages of the prophets 
we have seen glimpses of what is in store for 
the children of God. Isaiah tells of the beauty of 
the land that our forefathers longed to see. He 
tells of the gentleness of the animals there, of 
the abounding health all will enjoy, of the satisfy- 
ing work all will be engaged in, and of the un- 
spoiled happiness and the joy of true worship. 


SUNDAY 


A New Earth Promised 


1. Find Isaiah 65:17, 18. 


Long before Jesus told the disciples that He 
was going to prepare mansions for His children 
in His Father’s home, what promise was given 
through Isaiah? 


2. Find Isaiah 32:18. 


What does the prophet tell us about the homes 
in the new earth? 


3. Find Isaiah 9:6, 7, first part. 


What are we told about the government of 
this country? 


Notre.—‘Christ assured His disciples that He 
went to prepare mansions for them in the Father's 
house. Those who accept the teachings of God's 
word will not be wholly ignorant concerning the 
heavenly abode. . . . Human language is in- 
adequate to describe the reward of the righteous. 
It will be known only to those who behold it. 
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No finite mind can comprehend the glory of the 
Paradise of God.”—The Adventist Home, pp. 
541, 542. 
For further reading: The Great Controversy, 
p. 675, par. 1. 
MONDAY 


The Beauty of the New Earth 

4. Find Isaiah 35:1, 2. 

What does the prophet tell us about the trees 
and flowers in the new earth? 

5. Find Isaiah 55:13. 

What will replace the unpleasant plants that 
grow on this earth? 

6. Read verse 12. 

What will the mountains, hills, and trees 
combine to do? 

NOTE.—Scientists say that if our hearing were 
more acute, we would be able to hear the vibra- 
tions of leaves stirred by a breeze. Paul tells us 
that the ear has not heard the things God has 
prepared for us in the life to come. This verse in 
Isaiah seems to hint that there will be a 
wonderful chorus of praise in all nature in the 
new earth. Even now we catch hints of it in the 
songs of birds, the laughter of water, the rhythmic 
beating of waves upon the seashore, the soft breeze 
in the trees, and the hum of insect life. 

For further reading: Education, p. 303, par. 4. 


TUESDAY 


Animals in the New Earth 


7. Find Isaiah 65:25. 
What change will there be in the nature of the 
fierce and ravenous beasts? 


NoTE.—In Isaiah 35:9 the prophet tells us 
that there will be no ravenous beasts in the new 
earth. 

8. Find Isaiah 11:6, 7. 

What other animals are mentioned by name 
as living peacefully together? 


9. Read verses 8, 9. 
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What will even a young child be able to do be- 
cause of the complete transformation in the na- 
ture of all earth’s creatures? 


NOTE.—Smith’s Bible Dictionary tells us that 
the asp is “probably the Egyptian cobra, a small 
and very poisonous serpent, a dweller in the 
—_ of walls.” A cockatrice is the same as an 
adder. 


For further reading: Early Writings, p. 18, 
ar. i. 
, WEDNESDAY 


Health and Employment in the New Earth 
10. Find Isaiah 65:21-23. 


What pleasant work will all be engaged in 
when the new earth is established? 


NOTE.—‘In the earth made new the redeemed 
will engage in the occupations and pleasures that 
brought happiness to Adam and Eve in the 
beginning. The Eden life will be lived, the life 
in garden and field. . . . There every power will 
be developed, every capability increased. The 
grandest enterprises will be carried forward, the 
loftiest aspirations will be reached, the highest 
ambitions realized. And still there will arise new 
heights to surmount, new wonders to admire, new 
truths to comprehend, fresh objects to call forth 
the powers of body and mind and soul.’—The 
Adventist Home, p. 549. 


11. Find Isaiah 35:5, 6. 


What great joy will come to the handicapped 
among God’s children? 


12. Find Isaiah 33:24. 


What will none be forced to say? 
For further reading: The Great Controversy, 


p. 676 
THURSDAY 


Everlasting Joy and Worship in the New Earth 

13. Find Isaiah 35:10. 

What will the heirs of Christ’s kingdom feel 
continually? How will they express that feeling? 

14. Find Isaiah 66:22, 23. 

What pen picture of worship in the new 
earth does the prophet leave with us? 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, p. 
732, pats, 1, 2; p. 733. 

FRIDAY 


The following have all been mentioned in 
this week's lesson. 

Draw a line through those things that will not 
be in the new earth: 


sure dwellings thorns 
quiet resting places fir trees 
sorrow briers 
sighing myrtle trees 
everlasting joy blindness 
worship of God deafness 
vineyards lameness 
houses dumbness 
ravenous lions and wolves 

lambs 


fierce leopards and bears 
cows and calves 
poison asps and cockatrices 





R. M. ELDRIDGE, ARTIST 


In the new earth the redeemed will be happy all the time. They will be able to carry out their 
highest ambitions. They will live in good houses, and even the wild animals will be friendly. 
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POKE, the OPOSSUM, No. 4-By Harry Baerg 
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1. Poke lay where the coyote had dropped him, and 
was to all appearances dead. Fortunately for him 
coyotes do not eat opossums unless very hungry, be- 
cause of the strong odor. 2. But Poke had just been 
playing ‘possum, and when everything was quiet he 
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slowly opened his eyes and raised his head. He had 
several broken ribs and felt sore all over, but his 
tribe is tough. 3. Shaking himself he staggered on 
into the night to find a safe place to sleep off the 
wounds he had received in the one-sided battle. 





4. When Poke next came out of hiding he wandered 
about for some time, then his long nose detected a 
scent of food that interested him. 5. Following it up, 
he came to the carcass of a dead calf. He did not 
believe in turning down any food that he found, and 








so he dined without qualms on the decaying mass. 
6. He was well equipped to take care of such a meal, 
for the fifty teeth in his mouth were strong and 
sharp. In his case, it was true that a large 
mouth goes with a small brain. He had both. 
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7. With the frosty days of fall came new treats for 
the opossum tribe. The wild grapes were ripening 
on the vines, and Poke’s pink fingers picked many 
a cluster. 8. Best of all to his tastes were the persim- 
mons, which were ripe and mellow along the creeks. 
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In climbing after these fruits, he used his tail as a 
fifth foot. His feet, too, with their opposite “thumbs” 
were especially good for grasping. 9. This was also 
the time of the year when hunters with their dogs 
came into the woods. An opossum would be fair game. 








